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To the Discerning One who appreciates a Good Thing, 
we commend our merchandise. A Phonograph in the 
home gives pleasure & enjoyment. Much content and 
peace of mind are.thus attainable-by a person music- 
ally inclined @ Then there are New Process. Edison 
Records. Ordinary records may perhaps suit him who 
has the phonograph temperament, but Edison Records 
ONLY, are for the critical one or the enthusiast. Phon- 
gtaphs are for sale by all Dealers in talking machines 
or by the National Phonograph Company, 135 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. By addressing the Book Depart- 
ment, little books are to beapu@*that will amuse as 
well as instruct * > r- FF FF F 














Uery Special Sncer ot mm 


Dollars to pay for 
a Life Membership in the American Academy 
of Immortals, we record the new member’s 
name on the Great Roster (in colors) and send 
gtatis, express prepaid, one each of every bound 
volume of the “ Philistine” which we have. 
We also send the member one of each bound 
volume as it comes out, and a copy of the 
Magazine as issued Every Little While, for 
ninety-nine years—but no longer. 
® To repeat—if you take a Life Membership 
yeu get one each of all the bound volumes we 
have, and you also receive the Choice Litera- 
ture for a century—lacking one year. We 
further send the “ Little Journeys” gratis, be- 
ginning with the 1900 series. Up to the present 
time Nine Volumes of the “ Philistine ” have 
been issued, of which Volumes I, II, III, IV, V, 
VI & VII have disappeared from view. We do 
not know where they can be procured. No num- 
ber of the “ Philistine ” will be reprinted. 

THE PHILISTINE, 


EAST AURORA, NEW YORK, 


XUM 


Good Things from the West. 
It is time to think about 
Summer home furnishings. 
For unique & artistic decor- 
ations nothing will surpass 


Navajo Blankets 


AND INDIAN THINGS 
Fine collection—including 
many rare pieces. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
HERBERT A. COFFEEN, 
Sheridan, Wyoming. 

A few good things can be seen at George W. Corn- 
wall’s office in the Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Che Black Diamond Express. 


Above all, it is the handsomest train 
in the world; it is fast; its equip- 
ment perfect; its dining car service, 
a la carte, unexcelled. It traverses 
the famous scenic route: 


Che Lebigh Valley Railroad. 


“The Black Diamond Express,” a 
monthly magazine, sent on applica- 
tion to Geo. R. Chesbrough, Western 
Passenger Agent, Iroquois Hotel 
Block, Buffalo, N. Y. 























ARTISTIC AND LITERARY 


ATMOSPHERE 


FOR ASPIRANTS 


Put up in quantities to suit. Our At- 
mosphere is without a rival—once 
tried, you will use no other. 

FAR TY-SEVEN VARIETIES 


Tanks filled while you wait. For sam- 
ples address 


HEINZ & HOLDEN, 
East Aurora, Erie County, New York. 





We are constantly receiving testi- 
monials similar to the following: 


WATERLOO, IOWA, May 26, 1900. 
MESSRS. HEINZ & HOLDEN: 
Gentlemen : 

After using one tank of your Number Six 
Artistic Atmosphere I painted a picture which 
a competent critic declares is unlike anything 
ever produced in the West. 

Sincerely yours, 
PROF. JOHN L. LANDER, 
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THE PHILISTINE 


PHILISTINE NOMINATIONS: 


For President, 
GEORGE HUDSON DANIELS. 


For Vice President, 
GEORGE HENNEPIN HEAFFORD. 


. 
The Butcher. 


The Butcher is a bloody man, 
His looks give us a fright ; 
And with a Pencil blue he kills 
The Choicest Things we write. 
MARCO MORROW. 
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In Re. Christian Science. 


S a student and a lawyer, I 
cannot blot from memory 
either history or precedent. 
It is never safe to either 
Ni criticise or sneer at any- 
thing about which one ab- 
f solutely knows nothing. 
AsI am not a Christian 
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THE PHI- Scientist nor even a Christian, I am not preju- 


LISTINE diced either for or against this new and to me 





rather strange theory of life and health. But the 
age is one of progress and development. The 
thoughts and theories of to-day may become 
the rubbish of to-morrow. You cannot build a 
Chinese wall around the human intellect. Hence 
for me this new departure has no terrors. If 
good, the people will in time accept it ; if found 
otherwise, they will in time reject it, and in this, 
as in all else affecting the welfare of the race, it 
is safe to trust the good sense of the people. 
These thoughts are suggested by the claims of 
the professors of this new faith, upon the one 
hand, and by the rather harsh criticisms of 
those who cling to the old and at sight reject 
the new, upon the other. These recall to my 
mind to-day three historic epochs in human life 
and conduct, as well as their ultimate results. 
They are familiar to all, yet it may not be amiss 
to mention them here and now. 

When I was a boy, there suddenly appeared 
not far from my home amid the mountains of 
old Virginia, a strange man who taught and 
practiced a doctrine new, peculiar, danger- 
ous and unlawful. For what he said and did 
this stranger was, by the people and under the 
laws of my native state, tried, convicted and 
2 








hanged upon the gallows. For more than forty THE PHI- 
years the body of this strange man, who ;ISTINE 
proclaimed this new faith and practice, has lain 
mouldering in the grave, yet the soul of John 
Brown still goes marching on. 
Centuries before John Brown’s effort to free our 
slaves, a devout monk, whilst ascending stone 
steps on his knees, as by his church required, 
was suddenly overwhelmed by a new thought, 
which soon led him to teach and preach a doc- 
trine then new and strange. For this he was os- 
tracised by friends, outlawed by both church 
and state, denounced by Kings and Popes. That 
was four hundred years ago; yet this bold and 
courageous man of new thought and theory did 
more than all others of his time to assert the 
spiritual independence of his race, was the 
father of the great Reformation, & the influence 
of Martin Luther is to-day felt throughout the 
civilized world. 
Long before the days of Martin Luther, there 
had appeared in the far East another strange 
Man, who also taught and preacht doctrines 
-_ then new and peculiar. Few understood, fewer 
believed Him. For His departure from the old 
ways and for what He said and did, this Man 
was spit upon, reviled, mockt, vilified, & finally 
was arrested, tried, convicted and executed. 
3 
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THE PHI- That was nearly two thousand years ago, yet 


LISTINE the life, example and teachings of this Man have 





lifted up more of the bowed down, healed more 
broken hearts, wiped more tears from eyes that 
wept, than the combined powers of kingdoms, 
empires and republics ; and the civilized world 
to-day believes that the religion of Jesus of 
Nazareth will continue to bless and better hu- 
manity, till time shall be no more. 

The mission of the first was accomplisht and 
ended by the freedom of American slaves from 
human bondage ; the influence of the other two, 
in giving spiritual and religious freedom to the 
world, has proven at once a blessing & a bene- 
diction to all humanity ; yet their missions will 
not be wholly accomplisht or ended so long as 
Christianity endures to uplift & ennoble the race. 
These three illustrious examples stand out as 
beacon lights on the hilltops of history. They 
succeeded for the reason that for each the time 
was ripe, the people believed, accepted & adopted 
their theories; the one is called the Liberator, 
another the Reformer, the last the Savior. Suc- 
cess made each more than king. But suppose, 
if you can, that the people had rejected them 
and their theories ; that their followers had fal- 
len away ;that their examples, precepts and 
teachings had been forgotten, swallowed up and 
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would be remembered by the people now on 
earth as the masses believed each to be in his 
country and time—simply as a monomaniac. 
Success or failure alike marks the difference be- 
tween a revolution and a rebellion—between a 
reformer and a crank. Which ? 

All new movements have small beginnings ; 
some succeed, others fail. Christian Science is 
still in its infancy. Whether it be one of “the 
great world’s altar stairs that slope through dark- 
ness up to God,” as its advocates sincerely be- 
lieve ; or whether the “‘slope”’ tends in the op- 
posite direction, as its detractors assert, it is 
not my purpose to inquire now, for time, & time 
alone, will determine. 

I neither predict nor prophesy, for like others who 
stand without the walls, I simply do not know. 
But under the immortal declaration of the 
fathers of our Republic, as wel! as under con- 
stitutions and laws, this is a land of liberty, 
filled with liberty loving people who hate op- 
pression, and love fairness and justice. The in- 
dividual citizen here has & may freely exercise, 
the utmost freedom of both thought and action 
consistent with the public good; has the un- 
questioned right to think and act and say and 
do as he pleases, so long as he does not invade 
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lost in the mists of the years, what then? Each THE PHI. 


LISTINE 














THE PHI- the rights of others. Hence Christian Scientists 


LISTINE 2nd those who oppose them have here precisely 





the same rights and are under the same public 
duties. 

Again, as in the olden time the blood of the 
martyrs was said to be the seed of the Church, 
so here and now. Fierce opposition but intensi- 
fies the zeal of enthusiastic believers in any re- 
ligion. Men fight for it and women pray for 
it as for nothing else. A fervid flame of relig- 
ious faith is not snufft out by a sneer. 

In this connection the advice given by Gamaliel 
to the High Priest and council when they con- 
templated slaying the apostles may be read and 
studied with profit. The closing words of that 
great lawyer were: ‘And now I say unto you, 
refrain from these men, and let them alone: for 
if this counsel or this work be of men, it will 
come to naught. But if it be of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it; lest haply ye be found even to 
fight against God.” 

With all this in mind, considering also the vast 
number of earnest, sincere, reputable and intel- 
lectual believers in this new faith—men and 
women of brains and learning, whose correct 
lives entitle them to the respect and confidence 
of other good people—to me it seems that the 
broad charity and toleration taught by the Naz- 
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arene, the citizen’s absolute guaranty of equal 
rights and liberties, not less than common fair- 
ness and justice, alike demand that before pro- 
nouncing sentence of condemnation, the unin- 
itiated should give to Christian Science that un- 
prejudiced & thoughtful consideration to which, 
by reason of the number and respectability of 
its followers, it is clearly entitled. This is due to 
the believers in that faith, not less than to the 
intelligence of this age. 
HENRY CLAY M’DOUGAL. 


© 
What Shall We Do? 


S|HE spirit grows thru exer- 
cise of its faculties, just as a 
muscle grows strong thru 
use. Expression is neces- 
sary to life. Life is expres- 
4) Sion, and repression is stag- 
4) nation—death. 

" Yet there is right expression 
and wrong expression. If a man permits his life 
to run riot, and only the animal side of his na- 
ture is allowed to express itself, he is repressing 
his highest and best, and therefore those qual- 
ities not used atrophy and die. 

Men are punisht by their sins, not for them. 
7 
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THE PHI- Sensuality, gluttony and the life of license re- 


LISTINE press the life of the spirit, and the soul never 





blossoms ; and this is what it is to lose one’s 
soul, All a-down the centuries thinking men 
have noted these truths, and again and again 
we find individuals forsaking, in horror, the life 
of the senses and devoting themselves to the 
life of the spirit. This question of expression 
thru the spirit or thru the senses—thru soul or 
body—has been the pivotal point of all philoso- 
phies and the inspiration of ail religions. 

Every religion is made up of two elements that 
never mix any more than oil and water mixes. 
A religion is a mechanical mixture, not a chem- 
ical combination, of morality and dogma. Dog- 
ma is the science of the unseen: the doctrine 
of the unknown and the unknowable. And to 
give this science plausibility its promulgators 
have always fastened it upon morality. Moral- 
ity can and does exist entirely separate and 
apart from dogma, but dogma is ever a parasite 
on morality, and the business of preachers is to 
confuse the two. But morality and religion never 
saponify. Morality is simply the question of ex- 
pression of your life forces—how shall you use 
them? You have so much energy—what will 
you do with it? And from out the multitude 
there have always been men to step forward & 
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their supposed influence with the Unseen we 
might not accept their interpretation of what is 
right and wrong. But with the assurance that 
their advice is backt up by Deity, followed with 
an offer of reward if we believe it, and a 
threat of punishment if we don’t, the Volunteer- 
Superior Class has driven men wheresoever it 
will. The evolution of formal religions is not a 
complex process, and the fact that they em- 
body these two unmixable things, dogma and 
morality, is a very plain and simple truth, eas- 
ily understood, undisputed by all reasonable 
men, 

And be it said that the morality of most relig- 
ions is good. Love, gentleness, truth, charity & 
justice are taught in them all. But, like a rule in 
Greek grammar, there are many exceptions. 
And so in the morality of religions there are ex- 
ceptional instances constantly arising where 
love, truth, charity, gentleness and justice are 
waived, on suggestion of the Superior Class, 
that good may follow. Were it not for these ex- 
ceptions there would be no wars between Chris- 
tian nations. 

The question of how to express your life will 
probably never down, for the reason that men 
vary in temperament and inclination. Some 
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give you advice for a consideration. Without THE PHI- 


LISTINE 








THE PHI- men have no capacity for certain sins of the 


LISTINE flesh; and others there be, who, having lost 





their inclination for sensuality thru too much 
indulgence, turn ascetics. Yet all sermons have 
but one theme: how shall life be expresst ? Be- 
tween asceticism and indulgence men & races 
swing. 

Asceticism in our day finds an interesting man- 
ifestation in the Trappists, who live on a moun- 
tain, nearly inaccessible, and deprive them- 
selves of almost every vestige of bodily com- 
fort, going without food for days, wearing un- 
comfortable garments, suffering severe cold; 
and should one of this community look upon 
the face of a woman he would think he was in 
instant danger of damnation. So here we find 
the extreme instance of men repressing the fac- 
ulties of the body in order that the spirit may 
find ample time and opportunity for exercise. 
Between this extreme repression and the li- 
cense of the sensualist lies the truth. But just 
where, is the great question ; and the desire of 
one person, who thinks he has discovered the 
norm, to compel all other men to stop there, has 
led to war and strife untold. All law centers 
around this point—what shall men be allowed 
to do? And so we find statutes to punish 
‘‘ strolling play actors,” “players on fiddles,” 
10 
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“‘ disturbers of the public conscience,” “ persons 
who dance wantonly,” “ blasphemers,”’ and in 
England there were in the year 1800 thirty- 
seven offenses punishable by death. 

What expression is right, & what not, is a mat- 
ter of opinion. One religious denomination 
that now exists does not allow singing ; instru- 
mental music has been to some a rock of of- 
fense, exciting the spirit, thru the sense of hear- 
ing, to wrong thoughts—“ through the lascivious 
pleasing of a lute;” others think dancing wick- 
ed, while a few allow pipe-organ music, but 
draw the line at the violin; while still others 
employ a whole orchestra in their religious ser- 
vice. Some there be who regard pictures as im- 
plements of idolatry ; while the Hook and Eye 
Baptists regard buttons as immoral. 

Strange evolutions are often witnesst within 
the life of one individual. For instance, Leo 
Tolstoy, a great and good man, once a sensual- 
ist, has now turned ascetic, a not unusual evo- 
lution in the lives of the saints. But, excellent 
as this man is, there is a grave imperfection in 
his cosmos which to a degree vitiates the truth 
he tries to teach: he leaves the element of 
beauty out of his formula. Not caring for har- 
mony as expresst in color, form and sweet 
sounds, he is quite willing to deprive all others 
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THE PHI- of these things which minister to their well- 


LISTINE being. There is in most souls a hunger for beau- 





ty, just as there is a physical hunger. Beauty 
speaks to their spirits thru the senses; but 
Tolstoy would have your house barren to the 
verge of hardship. My veneration for Count 
Tolstoy is profound, yet I mention him here 
simply to show the danger that lies in allowing 
any man, even one of the wisest of men, to dic- 
tate to us what is best. We ourselves are the 
better judges. Most of the frightful cruelties in- 
flicted on men during the past have arisen sim- 
ply out of a difference of opinion arising thru 
a difference in temperament. The question is as 
live to-day as it was two thousand years ago— 
what expression is best ? That is, what shall we 
do to be saved? And concrete absurdity con- 
sists in saying we must all do the same thing. 
Whether the race will ever grow to a point where 
men will be willing to leave the matter of Life- 
Expression to the individual, is a question ; but 
the Millennium will never arrive until men cease 
trying to compel all other men to think and live 
after one pattern. 

Most people are anxious to do what is best for 
themselves and least harmful for others. The 
average man now has intelligence enough: 
Utopia is not far off, if the self-appointed folk 
32 








who govern us, and teach us for a considera- THE PHI- 
tion, would only be willing to do unto others as LISTINE 
they would be done by, that is to say, mind 
their own business, and cease coveting things 
~_ that belong to other people. War among na- 
tions and strife among individuals is a result of 
the covetous spirit to possess either power or 
things, or both. A little more patience, a little 
more charity for all, a little more devotion, a 
little more love; with less bowing down to the 
past, & a silent ignoring of pretended author- 
ity; a brave looking forward to the future, with 
more confidence in ourselves, and more faith in 
our fellows, and the race will be ripe for a 
great burst of light and life. 
FRA ELBERTUS. 
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Headwaters of Castaly. 


"SPAS ayo [JT this time, just why there 

% should be a special eruption 
of verse in the most prac- 
tical nation on earth is a 
question that might set the 
sphinx a-guessing @# The 
disturbance appears to be 
as genuine, hewever, as 
Burns’ encounter at Willie’s Mill, and there’s 
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THE PHI- nothing surer. Some things are surprising at all 


LISTINE times and others derive abnormal emphasis 





from contrast. I am credibly advised that hu- 
man nature is at present as unaccountable as 
ever, and freak human nature, which includes 
poets, is a little more so. 

In this land, where everything is free that can- 
not be sold, some newspapers have set up a 
quarantine against what is called poetry, the 
magazines being immune by reason of what 
Lowell calls distemperature, which is the prime 
element of cold storage. The sign ‘“‘ We donot 
buy verse” is up in multitude, as the “ For 
Sale” signs in the suburbs: but the jingles come 
in by every mail, and some by hand, which is 
worse. 

There is a tradition, a little blurred, perhaps, by 
toothless minstrels and the lack of typewriters 
in primitive days, that adventurers near the tim- 
ber line of the Phocian heights were sure of in- 
spiration if they might snare or bring within 
arrow range one of the Muses who camp there- 
about, or used to. Some of the most promising 
of our modern despoilers of white paper have 
been up in the Greek hills in the past year or 
so, but they do not appear to have run across 
any Muses. Perhaps the war scared them away, 
or it may be that a pipe line has tappt the Cas- 
14 








talian spring, for a sort of inspiration seems epi- THE PH 


demic—and it lacks head, like most bottled ef- 
fervescence. Some extreme manifestations of 
the singing impulse may be set down to local 
causes. Thus the announcement that Mirabeau 
L. Towns, the Brooklyn statesman, won a 
court case the other day thru a rhymed ar- 
gument explains itself. Only in the dormitory 
boro of the Bigger New York, where the air 
is charged with poetic sensibility, is such a re- 
sult possible. On the Heights of Beecherville 
the newspapers regularly print half a yard of 
quatrains whenever an old settler celebrates his 
golden wedding. In less mellifluous Indiana, 
notwithstanding the influence of Mr. J. Wheel- 
horse Riley, a judge of equal rank with the 
Brooklyn lawgiver shut off a rhyming pleader 
not long ago, with a plain intimation that further 
indulgence would be contempt of court. Over in 
Britain it is the correct thing for the Laureate or 
Mr. Kipling (if the official rhymster falls short) 
to unmask Russian diplomacy and set forth the 
Boer Policy in verse. The difficulty of the latter 
is a true measure of achievement. I take back 
several things said in deprecation of that way 
of assaying art—in favor of this special feat of 
line cutting. 

When we come to the verse that flows into the 
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THE PHI- newspaper sanctums we get to the head waters of 
LISTINE Castaly—jugged andextra dry as the precious 


draught may be. The impulse to sing is as gen- 
uine as that to dance, as we know that 
Every sweet usage hath cadence complete 
From the heaving of sighs to the twinkling of 
feet. 
At cadence most of the present effusion of 
musically expresst emotion stops. I am told on 
the authority of a newspaper man, who is grow- 
ing fat on the return postage stamps he moistens 
daily, that the form of every volunteer writer’s 
familiar verse is conceived in his eyes before 
he breaks the fateful seal. There are habits of 
deformity in the offspring of these unfamed 
Muses. Heredity is in it all. The Irish song that 
Sam Lover tells us about, that seemed as if a 
shout had been smitten with consumption and 
died in a decline, is a type. It is evidenced to the 
eye in the tapering hand-writing that timidly 
fails of self-assertion at the climax of the line. 
Of a genera this is vivid with feminine in- 
tuition & scorns artistic detail—the quick anal- 
ogy and the violated unities, the feet matched, 
not mated. But shall we trace infirmities of 
temperament in song, and measure the pulsings 
of emotion by the sphygmograph ? 
Not more, but less expressive than these is the 
16 
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cold utterance, measured off in mechanical tic- 
tac, like the words on a telegraph blank, a sylla- 
ble to a space. Faultier still, is the bravura line 
that fills a halting interval with a flourish man- 
ual, forgetful that in cold type there are no 
Beardsley effects to catch the eye where sound 
and sense are lacking. 

In these tones the singers who should only 
listen find voice. So, trippingly the birds sing in 
the forest, heedless of balance or perspective or 
of any of the ethics of art. Such verses speak 
the imperfect consciousness of the divine har- 
monies, the tragedy and the passion of life, the 
hope and the despair, the echo of children’s 
prattle or the ocean’s throb or the falling of snow 
in the pines. The broken threads of harmony 
are clues that seem to lead somewhere, & happy 
is the faculty that imputes to them a passing 
importance and calls for definite expression in 
halting song. 

There are strains that count for little in the 
great symphony, but they give joy to those who 
sing, and pleasure to untrained ears attuned by 
sympathy and love. 

Now and then a singer with a truer gauge of 
the universal undertone sounds forth the echo 
that is in him. He needs no tuning fork and no 
callipers, for the strain sings itself. His paces are 
17 
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just and true. The minuet is his native move- 
ment. He cannot break step. Instinct and judg- 
ment, “ the marriage of true minds,” meet in him. 
The time is right for the coming of such a one. 
WILLIAM M’INTOSH. 
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Loquacious Literarians. 
MBHE CACOETHES LO- 
Yi QUENDI has broken out 
Wi fiercely among our best 
litterateurs. 

4 Whether it be due to an 
access of vanity or to what- 
ever cause, it is certain 
that the regnant cry among 
our lettered gentry is, “‘ On tothe Lyceum!” 
Mr. William Dean Howells is adventuring a 
hazard of late fortunes, reading from his works 
with the politely restrained approval of the East 
Hackensack Literary Circle. Mr. Howells is un- 
gifted as an elocutionist, and is distinctly in- 
ferior to Uncle Billy Bushnell of East Aurora, 
or even Yahoo DeWitt Miller, who always eats 
a raw onion as an eye-opener just before going 
on the platform & is trying to revive the vogue 
for barn-door pants. Major Pond, having pub- 
lisht his reminiscences of great lecturers in the 
18 


























“ Ladies’ Home Journal ”—a literary feat which THE PHI- 


justifies Editor Bok in claiming anincrease ofa LISTINE 


half-million circulation—has logically started 
out as a great lecturer himself. It is well known 
that the Major managed the late Henry Ward 
Beecher’s tours, and often enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of carrying that illustrious man’s carpet 
bag. This is a sufficient recommendation to the 
readers of Mr. Bok’s journal, and the patrons 
of the American Lyceum generally. 

Next in importance to Major Pond is the mod- 
est author of “‘ The Man With the Hoe,’ who 
has heretofore exhibited himself with a reckless 
disregard of the expense which has sensibly im- 
paired his value as a paying attraction. Prof. 
Markham has prepared an ingenious lecture en- 
titled, “‘ How I Wrote the Man With the Hoe,” 
but a considerable portion of this afflicted com- 
munity is rather more concerned to learn why 
he did it, and what redress remains for his read- 
ers. Prof. Markham is greatly in demand among 
the disciples of Herr Most, who are striving for 
the abolition of all hoes and a general divvy of 
existing property. If Mr. Bryan should be elect- 
ed, it is understood that the office of American 
Laureate will be created for Poet Markham, & he 
will accept with the same conscientious spirit 
that now moves him to explain, and really com- 
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THE PHI- mentate his unrivaled poem in face of the public 


LISTINE disinclination to hear another word about it. Mr. 





Bryan has written an article about the Markham 
poem for the Sunday papers, and, as a critic, he 
reveals as many wheels as he possesses in his 
capacity of currency reformer. 

But there be other stars in this firmament. 

Mr. Bolton Hall, having been made easy in his 
mind by acomfortable inheritance, has renounced 
the dangerous delights of pornografic literature, 
and is now lecturing on the Single Tax. In con- 
formity with Mr. Hall’s principles, a one-priced 
ticket admits the public to these feasts of logic. 
Mr. Hall’s platform style is somewhat statistic- 
al and dry, but thoughtful hearers are duly im- 
presst by the cogency of his reasoning and the 
immense importance which the lecturer attach- 
es to his own views. Mr. Ernest H. Crosby, who 
reminds well-informed persons of the great Tol- 
stoy, for the striking reason that the two men 
are so different, continues his instructive lec- 
tures en the author of “The Man with the 
Floating Kidney.’’ Mr. Crosby, like his friend, 
Mr. Hall, is actuated by motives of philanthropy, 
rather than any desire to make money, in his 
public deliverances. Neither gentleman is, there- 
fore, on strictly commercial principles, rated high 
as a Lyceum attraction. The same may be said 
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of the poets, Bliss Carman and Charles G. D. THE PHI- 
Roberts, and the alleged humorist, Col. John LISTINE 
Kendrick Bangs. Major Pond had Bangs out 
one season and attributes to this fact his own 
+ impaired sense of humor. Messrs. Carman and 
Roberts recite their verses and, what is extraor- 
dinary in this age, live by them. Both gentlemen 
have laid a heavy obligation upon the province 
of Nova Scotia, which was terra incognita in 
literature until their genius discovered it. It boots 
little that the same parrot cry has been raised 
against them as against Kipling, to-wit, that 
they have not given to the world a true copy of 
their native peninsula, its women & their ways, 
its men & their manners. Lovers of full-blooded 
poetry find the lucubrations of these gifted gen- 
tlemen somewhat thin, rendering a thought too 
diaphanous, as it were, by the fantastic play of 
northern fancy. But the point which concerns 
us here and now is, that the poets named have 
achieved a modest success in the public reading 
of their works, and they are in especial request 
at young ladies’ seminaries, where it may be 
a presumed, the passions are of a lofty, unrealized 
character, answering to the cold raptures of their 
hyperborean verse. 
MICHAEL MONAHAN. 


ADV.— VIGORAL FOR CATS. 
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Bits of Biography. 
The books tell us Virgil, whose words we still 
quote, 
Was the son of a worker in clay ; 
And Milton, that lyrist of loftiest note, 
A scavenger’s child, so they say ; 
Our great Shakespeare’s pa was a stapler of 
wool, 
Which, perchance, the bard carded and spun ; 
But our loved ‘“ Bobby Burns,” so the student 
soon learns, 
Was a rollicking son-of-a-gun. 
NIXON WATERMAN. 
> 
SIDE TALKS with PuivisTines 
by the Pasror or His F Lock. 


IRST place among English 
philosophers is assigned to 
| Jeremy Bentham, by John 
} Stuart Mill, writing in 1840, 
%| & he incidentally mentions 
that Bentham has but one 
} rival, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. 
In philosophy there is an apostolic succession. 
We build on the past, and all the centuries of 
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made this moment possible. There has never 
been any such thing as “the fall of man;” for 
the march of the race has been a continual 
climb—a movement onward and upward. Were 
it not for Coleridge and Bentham, we could not 
have had Buckle, Darwin and Spencer, for the 
minds of men would not have been prepared to 
give them a hearing. ‘‘Half the battle is in 
catching the Speaker’s eye,’”’ said Mr. Thomas 
Brackett Reed ; and a John-the-Baptist to pre- 
pare the way is always necessary. 

Without Coleridge to quietly ignore the question 
of precedent, and refuse to accept a thing with- 
out proof, and ask eternally, & yet again, ‘‘ How 
do you know?” Charles Darwin with his 
“ Origin of Species”” would have been laughed 
out of court. Or probably had Darwin been per- 
sistent we would have consigned him to the 
stocks, burned his book in the public square, 
and with the aid of logical thumb-screws made 
him recant. Even as it was, the gibes and guf- 
faws of the press and pulpit came near drowning 
the modest, moderate voice of Darwin; and for 
a score of years his reputation as a thinker 
seemed to be trembling in the balance. Yet, 
to-day, the man who would seriously attempt in 
an educated assembly, to throw obloquy upon 
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the doctrine of Evolution and the name of 
Charles Darwin, would find himself speedily 
listed with Brudder Jasper of Richmond, Va. 
The church now, everywhere, has its Drum- 
monds who build on Darwin and use his cita- 
tions as proof; and Drummond merely expresst 
what the many believe—no more. 

The man who has dared to think for himself and 
voiced his thought—the emancipated man—has 
been as one in a million. What usually passes 
for thought is only the repetition of things we 
have heard or been told. We memorize, repeat 
by rote, and call it thought. 

With the Church and State in control of food 
and clothes, and with spears, clubs, knives and 
guns ready to suppress whoever seemed dan- 
gerous to their stability, it is a miracle that men 
have ever improved on anything—for progress 
has been, for centuries, a perilous performance. 
To question a priest was blasphemy. To reason 
with a judge was heinous. To think and decide 
for yourself was to invite torture and death. 
And all this was very natural, simply because 
the Superior Class, who monopolized the good 
things of earth were obliged, in order to enslave 
and tax men, to make them believe that their 
power was derived from God. And thus were 
taught the “divine right of kings,” the duty of 
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submission, the necessity of belief and the sin- THE PHI- 


fulness of doubt. The source of all knowledge LISTINE 


was declared to be a book, and the right of in- 
terpretation of this book was given to one class 
alone—those who sided with and were a part of 
the Superior Class. 

The reason the race has progresst so slowly is 
because the strong, vigorous and independent 
have been suppresst, either by legal process, or 
exterminated thru war which reaps the best and 
lets the weak, the diseased and the coward go. 
Those who doubted and questioned have been 
deprived of food and clothes, disgraced, mobbed, 
robbed, lasht-naked at the cart’s tail, burned at 
the stake, or separated from their families and 
transported beyond the sea to be devoured by 
wild beasts, die in jungles, or toil out their lives 
in slavery. 

But still there were always a few who would 
doubt and a few who would question ; and in the 
early part of the Eighteenth Century in England 
the Government was being put to severe straits 
to cope with the difficulty. Lying in the Thames 
were receiving ships on which were crowded 
men and women to be transported. When the 
ship was full, crowded to her utmost, she sailed 
away with her living cargo. From 1650 to 1750 
over forty thousand people were sent away 
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of Newgate bulged with men and women, old 
and young, who were believed to be dangerous 
to the stability and well being of the Superior 
Class—that is, those who had the right to tax 
others. 

Finally, the enormity of bloodshed and woe in- 
volved caused a sort of concession on both sides 
to be agreed upon. Oppression continue¢ will 
surely lead to a point where it cures itse’f, and 
the Superior Class in England, with a wise 
weather eye, saw the reef on which they were 
in danger of striking. They heard the breakers, 
and began to grant concessions—unwillingly of 
course—concessions wrung from them. The 
censorship was abolisht, reform bills introduced, 
the rights of free speech and a free press were 
partially recognized. The clergy taking the cue 
began to preach more love and less damnation. 
Thus general relaxation was in order to meet 
the competition of rival sects and independent 
preachers that were springing up; for altho 
creeds never change yet their interpretation does, 
and liberal sects do their work, not by growing 
strong, but by making all others more liberal. 
Thus the latter part of the Eighteenth Century 
witnesst a weakening of both sides thru compro- 
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mise. The schools and colleges were pedantic, 
smug and self-satisfied, but by giving ina few 
points they had absorbed the radicals, & the po- 
litical protesters had been bought off with snug 
places in the excise. Pretended knowledge passt 
for wisdom, dignity paraded as worth, affecta- 
tion and hypocrisy patronized virtue. 
And Coleridge appears upon the scene, a con- 
servative, with a beautiful innocence, and an in- 
difference to all pretended authority and asks, 
‘“* How do you know ?”’ 

A 
CIRCULAR has been is- 
sued bythe Central Lyceum 
Bureau, wherein the Rev. 
Frank Bristol ( spiritual son 
of Wendell Phillips) is ad- 
vertised to give his cele- 
brated lecture entitled 
‘“ Hums, Tums and Bums, 
or Presidents I have Preached At.” 
The lecture is highly recommended for W.C. 
T. U. Courses, Y. M. C. A. Assemblies, Y. P. 
C, E, Entertainments, or any other alphabetical 
body, equally intelligent, refined and cultured. 
The service fee of the Reverend Gentleman for 
a single performance is fifty dollars, satisfaction 
guaranteed; and we are further informed that 
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The circular is rather a pretty piece of printing, 
on glazed hot-pressed wood-pulp paper, and the 
half-tone picture is unobjectionable, save that 
the mesh is a little muddy. 

If the gentleman would go back to his old style 
of shaving his upper lip, so as to eat apples 
gracefully, and then let the whiskers rush over 
the rest of his physiognomy, it might work an 
improvement. The good old Methodist brand of 
lilacs, with the summer breeze playing gleefully 
thru them, is quite good enough for me. 
Men with weak chins should adorn their faces 
with a nice forest of hirsute scrub-oak, or if the 
Adam’s apple is too much in evidence the Oom 
Paul variety is recommended. But no preacher 
should wear a mustache like Alkali Ike, unless 
his teeth are particularly bad. To advertise to 
the world that you had soft boiled eggs for break- 
fast is freaky, finicky, fictile and absurd. 

Yet, tastes differ, and I do not set myself up as 
an arbiter of fashion. I think, however, I do 
know a little about typography, and the only 
reason for writing this paragraph, is to call at- 
tention to the fact that this circular, advertising 
the wares of the Rev. Frank Bristol, sets forth 
the fact that Mr. Bristol is Pastor to President 
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McKinley. This catch line is set in stud-horse 
type, whereas a Caslon Old Style should have 
been used, or a Bradley eighteen-point. Over- 
emphasis is no emphasis at all, for if you speak 
too loud you become unintelligible. 

The object, I am told, of thus billing Rev. 
Frank Bristol as President McKinley’s Pastor 
is to relieve the President of the stigma of pos- 
sessing a Patent Para Vertebrae. The endeavor 
is to throw the blame on the preacher ; and thus 
allow Bristol to act as ’scape goat and shoulder 
the disgrace of introducing the Goodyear con- 
trivance into the White House. 

Nevertheless, the Rev. Frank Bristol gives a 
very amusing performance, and his explanation 
of how he cured the Viceroy of Canton of in- 
somnia is well worth the price of admission. 


SeS a rule I have noticed that 
Jews treat their wives, 
children and aged parents 
with a deal more tender- 
ness and consideration than 
we Hittites. I wonder if this 
A is a fact, or is it a mere co- 

incidence in my experience ? 
I have had a good deal to do with the Chosen, 
but I never yet heard one of them refer to his 
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father as the Old Gent; and I have noticed, 
very often, in Jewish families that the grand- 
father or grandmother were the loving equals of 
the children and the pride and pet of the house- 
hold. 

A full-grown Jew might put up a good com- 
pany bluff, but a child is no hypocrite; and 
mark you this, the child gets its cue for man- 
ners and behavior from its parents. If the 
mother has little patience the child is a little 
worse, and if the father is a boor in his home 
his boys are hoodlums. Jewish children respect 
their parents and grandparents. 

I do not believe that you can teach a child 
under fourteen anything by admonition; you 
do teach him, however, most emphatically, by 
example. If you scold a child you only add to 
his vocabulary, and he visits on doll or playfel- 
low your language and manner. 

The Jew may hang on to a dollar when dealing 
with the Enemy, but he does not dole out pit- 
tances to his wife, alternately humor and cuff 
his children, nor request, by his manner, that 
elderly people who are not up-to-date shall 
get off the earth. 

ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE PHIL- 


ISTINE MUST BEGIN WITH THE CUR- 
RENT ISSUE—NO BACK NUMBERS! 
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WHE average Boer outranks 
the average Englishman in 
i intelligence & all that goes 
mito make Christian virtue. 
a) England may have a higher 
~ culture; but over against 
this there are myriads of 
men and women living in 
England who are sunk into such depravity as 
cannot be found in South Africa. England wants 
power & yet more power—that is all she wants 
—more power in order to dominate and tax. 
Power implies responsibility ; England fails in 
her obligations. She has now more people un- 
der her supervision than she can properly care 
for. Two-thirds of London, Liverpool and Man- 
chester are seething masses of destitution, 
prostitution, drunkenness & depravity. If Salis- 
bury and Chamberlain wish to uplift and edu- 
cate, there is ample opportunity at their doors. 
In India, men, women and children are dying of 
starvation, and their cries for help cannot be 
heard in London for the booming of cannon in 
the Transvaal.England has sacrificed over twen- 
ty-five thousand lives, and fifty million pounds, 
sterling, in an endeavor to suppress shepherds in 
South Africa. Had these twenty-five thousand 
men been utilized in distributing among the na- 
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tives of India treasure wasted in South Africa, 
the famine could have been entirely averted ; 
and the twenty-five thousand young men who 
are now dead might have been utilized in teach- 
ing the people how to avert famine in the future. 
By neo stretch of charity, and by no violence to 
grammar can you call the British Nation a 
Christian people. The Christ spirit simply has 
no place at all in the political policy of Salisbury. 
The British leaders have an itch for dictation, 
and their chief vice is a thirst for power. They 
are like farmers who wish to annex all the land 
that adjoins theirs ; and they keep annexing un- 
til they are absolutely unable to cultivate the 
soil properly, and then they slip and slide down 
the financial chute into Avernus. 

One-half of England’s subjects are there now— 
economically, mentally, & spiritually. Tommy 
Atkins is full of syphilis—read the last Surgeon 
General’s report! Soldiers (American or Eng- 
lish) sent te the Tropics come back tainted, if 
they do not die there. Ask your doctor! 

The desire for place & power brings about war. 
And war, strife, dictation and domination are 
Imperialism; and Imperialism is strife, war, 
hate, grasping greed, death, hell and the grave. 
ADV.— HEINZ & HOLDEN’S ATMOS- 
PHERE 1S UNRIVALED. 
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41 CRITICISM 
by William Marion Reedy. 


[The St. Louis Mirror of April tg, 1900.) 


mR. ELBERT HUBBARD, 
one of the prophets of the 
better day for everybedy, 
has been to this city snd 
gone. There has been al- 
ways a suspicion of pose 
about Mr. Hubbard The 
man, upon nearer acquaint- 
ance, dispels the suspicion. 
There 1s no fake about him. He believes in his 
work. He believes in humanity. He believes in 
himself. For all his canny methods in business, 
the man has something rapt about him. There’s 
a flash of the fire of poetic madness in him. 
He has a leaning towards mysticism. He be- 
lieves in inspiration. He talks of his psychic 
sense as one to whom it is a great and grave 
verity. The jocose Hubbard is the most super- 
ficial. The true man is earnest, almost solemn. 
When he talks of certain things his face is that 
of one who sees celestial things. The contrast 
between the brashness of some of his writing 
and his personal diffidence is startling in the 
extreme. His abstraction is appalling when you 
remember his effusive writing. He talks with a 
queer combination of “‘ horse sense” and “the 
moving of the spirit.” His personality is hyp- 
notic—more especially upon women. 

Practical as Hubbard is, there is much of the 
seer about him. He is Walt Whitman and Rus- 
kin. He is strangely of the vulgar, and frustra- 
tively transcendental, brutally strong, and softly 
feminine—not effeminate. 



















As he talks of his work the hearer realizes that 
Hubbard did not set out to put theories into his 
work. The work came first. The theories grew 
out of it. That explains why his explanation of 
his work is so unsatisfactory to those who ap- 
proach it only from the view-point of the logi- 
cian. His doctrine is hardly a doctrine at all— 
so far. It may become a doctrine later. I think 
it will. I think Hubbard is going the way of 
Tolstoy, and the founders of new creeds, but 
his common sense is a good brake. He is not 
apt to go too far, though, of course, one cannot 
say where these celestially entranced egoists 
may walk in pursuit of the truth they see ahead. 
To me there is no doubt at all that Elbert Hub- 
bard is one of the men who are fully possessed 
of the thought that they are close to the Divine, 
that they have an insight into the things hidden 
from others, that they are vessels filled with the 
essence of the Godhead. 

In the Hubbard lecture, and in some brief talks 
with him, socially, I found traces of all the 
dreamers, old and new, hints of all the here- 
sies, suggestions of the great visionaries of our 
world. The man is big enough, mentally and 
spiritually, to be a sufficient explanation of his 
wonderful success. He is a gigantic dynamo of 
individuality. That individuality is, in the ag- 
gregate, attractive, though now and then it is 
fearsome ; that is to say, it awakens a dread 
that some of its manifestations may preceed to 
dangerous negations. 

Elbert Hubbard is a sublimated variation on 
the modern “prophets,” ‘divine healers,” 
“ Christs.”” The man is a mystic philosopher, 
for all his gospel of work. He is evidently no 
believer in crime or punishment. He does not 
think seriously of laws. His cult of beauty and 
peace is one which he expresses as individual- 
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jem, but he would carry individualism practi- 
cally to the point of annihilating all individ- 
uality, except, of course, his own. Translate 
Hubbard’s life theory into Russian and he is 
Nekhludoff, the hero of “‘ Resurrection.” 

“ Love your fellow man so well,” he says, “ that 
you will not try to impress him with anything. 
Let him be free, utterly free. Let him work out 
his own salvation. Bind him not. The evil in 
him is useful, is good out of place, as dirt is 
useful matter in the wrong place.’ This is a 
high, noble, true doctrine, within limits. It will 
do for mystic philosophers who are in no dan- 
ger of applying the philosophy emotionally. It 
will work well while a man like Hubbard is di- 
recting it in the way of making beautiful things. 
But let the many take it up and the doctrine 
means the freest sensual interpretation of the 
inscription over the gate of Rabelais’ Abbey of 
Thelema. If we were all Hubbards, if we all had 
those burning eyes, if we all had that sanctified 
simplicity of smile, if we all were of the zsthet- 
ico-ascetic temperament, the Hubbard doctrine 
would be a good thing for the world. But we are 
not all Hubbards. We are not all seers. We are 
not all of those “whose ears, long closed to 
earthly things, catch heavenly sounds.” We are 
not able to contain ourselves within ourselves 
and to forget the call of “the world, the flesh 
and the devil” in contemplation of inner and 
outer visions. We are not able to transform the 
actual with beautiful illusions. And so, while 
we say that Mr. Hubbard is a good man 
and is doing a good work at East Aurora, and 
is following an ideal which it were blasphemy to 
assail, we may be permitted to doubt that the 
many are as yet sane enough to approach the 
truth he teaches, without danger to what. we 
call their souls. 




















There is no one who can more highly approve 
of the work Mr. Hubbard has done at East Au- 
rora than I do. None can better understand the 
aspirations that have grown out of his work— 
aspirations flawless in the abstract, aspirations 
that are part of the spiritual life of all men who 
look at the world and think about it. But the 
application of those aspirations, concretely and 
generally, would be dangerous, involving as 
they do subtle distinctions that only philoso- 
phers like Mr. Hubbard can make. 

Mr. Hubbard is doing good at East Aurora. He 
is doing good in his work. as distinct from some 
phases of his doctrine. He is teaching the value 
of intelligent effort, the worth of kindness, the 
influence of beauty, the truth of doing in the 
best possible way what is nearest the hand to 
do. There can be no just fault-finding with all 
this. But mix up this practical, esthetic poly- 
technicism with psychism, with unrestricted 
freedom, with abstractly asserted sanctity of 
naturalism, and the combination is moral and 
social dynamite. Of course, the doctrinal feature 
of what we may cal] Hubbardism, is not dan- 
gerous to audiences of intellectuals, like that 
which hung upon his words in this city last Fri- 
day night, just as the work heteaches his Roy- 
crofters to do at East Aurora is not dangerous 
to the doers thereof. The danger lies in the ap- 
plication of his doctrine by the half-informed. 
Wherefore, earnest, exalted, inwardly illumined, 
gentle and affectionate as Mr. Hubbard is, he 
would do wellto put some curb upon his proc- 
lamation concerning the philosophy with which 
he supplements his work. He does not mean to 
do mere directly than to put joy into our lives, 
to do this by making work a pleasant, unre- 
strained expression of individuality. That he 
has done at East Aurora. May he long continue. 





















A Busy Factory. 





Never Closes Its Doors, Day or Night. 


The “White City” is the name given by the 
citizens of Battle Creek, Mich., to the plant of 
the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. ; the factory build- 
ings, some ten or twelve in number, are painted 
white with dark bronze trimmings. 
The utmost cleanliness is observed throughout, 
and the appetizing odors from the foods in prep- 
aration, permeate the air in all directions. 
Their products, Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food and 
Postum Cereal Food Coffee, go all over the 
world to the breakfast tables of the well-to-do 
oo and Chinese, to the Bursar of the Phi- 
istines, the high caste Brahmins of India, to the 
Emperor of Germany, to Royalty in Italy, to 
Great Britain, South America, and they are 
found in practically all of the best homes in 
America. 
By scientific selection of the certain parts of 
gtains which supply Phosphate of Potash and 
other important elements for quickly rebuilding 
the most delicate parts of the human body 
om and nerve centers ), and making up there- 
m a most delicious food, Grape-Nuts, and a 
breakfast food-drink, Postum Cereal Coffee, this 
firm has become known as the foremost pro- 
ducers of Health Foods in the world, and their 
name affixed to a package of food is sufficient 
evidence of its purity and excellence. 
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All Philistines Cravel 


And when they travel they go somewhere. 

In ancient days they traveled in droves thru 
the land of Judea and sometimes the Chosen 
traveled thru Philistia. 

In modern days modern Philistines wend their 
way in June or July to the Lake Resorts in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, and to the shores of 
Lake Superior, there to escape hay fever and 
enjoy life until the golden rod has flowered and 





gone to seed. 
Summer Approaches 


And the illustrated guide book of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway tells of the 
beautiful spots in the charming Western 
country. 

It can be had for a nickel and a penny—six 
cents in postage stamps—by sending your ad- 
dress to Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger 
Agent, Old Colony Building, Chicago, which is 
in Cook County, in the State of Illinois. 
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Rev. Dr. Frank Bristol 
of Washington, D. C. 


THE MAN OF BRAINS 


In presenting Rev. Dr. Frank Bristol to our 
patrons, it seems needless to dwell upon his 


Ability or to enumerate his many Talents 








Dr. Bristol is an eloquent young divine, whose 
fame as an orator is already far greater than 
that of many who have labored in similar fields 
for twice his years. His brilliant, scholarly and 
finished addresses have given him the very 
highest rank, not only in the pulpit, but on the 
platform, where his eloquence, combined with 
his polished diction, invariably brings to the 
minds of his hearers the thought that upon his 
shoulders naturally falls the mantle of the 
lamented Wendell Phillips. 

He has recently accepted a call to Washington, 
D.C., where he became pastor of the church 
which President McKinley attends. 

All applications for lectures should be ad- 
dressed to 


CENTRAL LYCEUM BUREAU, 
Rochester, N. Y. 









wamva VERY odeties move- 

| ment that a boy makes 
gj C98 is directed by his brain. 

~The “old education” 
tended to frontal development, 
and lost sight of the importance 
of the other portions of the 
head. If you want your son to be 
strong and useful : to think things 
& do things, write for catalog to 
Tue DetroiT ScHoot For Boys, 

Detroit, MICHIGAN. 





To Advertisers : 


The number of copies of the PHILISTINE 
printed and sold this month is fifty-two thou- 
sand (52,000). We have no free list and no ex- 
change list. The circulation is increasing slow- 
ly —say at rate of about one thousand copies a 
month. The number of LITTLE JOURNEYS 
printed and sold this month is thirty-one thou- 
sand (31,000). The increase each month is about 
five hundred copies. The price for advertising 
space now in either periodical is sixty dollars @ 
page, net. Half page and quarter page at same 

rate. No discount on time contracts. All matter 
is prepared and arranged by our own Tachydi- 

daxical Expert—a man who thinks he under- 

stands. Address 

THE BURSAR, East Aurora, New York. 



































